Horses Blocked in 1916 as} 


Drifts Pile up 


20 feet Deep 


Clark county residents who look back 34 years to find 


comparison. for the current weather—to the 
1916, which still lives in the double-topped firs 


the silver thaw of | 
of the area 


—can find startling parallels in the historic past. and chilly . 


present. 


Camas | Post files reveal 


weather set in with a vengeance about Jan, 21, 1916—when 


the mail carrier on route 1 wass 
unable to get over the route for 

several days because of snow 

drifts from six to eight feet deep. 

At one point, a drift of 20 feet, 
slowed traffic— pedestrians were| 
able to get over it, but ij wouldn’t 

bear the weight .of a_ horse. 

There was talk of opening a tem- 

porary road so teams could reach 

the Fern Prairie country. 

__ Water was scarcer than it had 

been in the history of Camas, as 

the blizzard. interfered with ef- 

forts to repair breaks in the 

flume. Many residentsdalked at 

the water on aceount of a fishy 

odor it gave forth when heated, 

and the mill ditch was extensive- 

I aca by residents of the 


Cordwood! jumped up to $6 a 
cord. No hay was available in loc- 
al markets.) - 

Many trees were blown down 
during high winds, with the 
greatest damage in Forest Home, 
where the ridge was practically 
denuded of its forest growth. The 
home of one family in Overlook 
addition was blown down. 

The road was impassable in a 
Number of places on Prune hill, 
although by going through orch- 
ards and fields most of the drifts 
{were avoided. 

Winds blew the roof off Henry 
Scherpf’s barn on Mt. Norway, 
and those belonging to Albert Be- 
del and Mr. Hopper were 
wrecked, Some 15 to 20 fir trees 
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that “preliminary” wintry | 


| Heavy Snow, lee 
Threaten Theatre 


Fire Chief Lawrence Beau- 
champ and Building Inspector Al 
, Thomas ran into a dispute with 
)a Number of citizens Friday night 
when they closed the Liberty 
theater in Camas because of the 
heavy load of snow and ice on the 
roof. 

Beauchamp and Thomas in- 
‘spected the building thoroughly 
and consulted an engineer be- 
fore taking the action, Thomas 
said. The engineer, Lyall Burnett, 
agreed that the load on the thea- 
ter roof was great enough to jus- 
tify closing the building, since 
‘the maximum safe load had al- 
ready been reached and snow and 
sleet continued to fall. 

Only a few minutes after dis- 
sruntled patrons left the theater 
Power went off, thus eliminating 
__ amy reason for the dispute, 


as 


"88 and "62 Really 
Winter, Says Here 


| 


| 


Old-timers in the Camas-Wa- 


shougal area this week, skipping 
over the comparatively recent sil-, 
ver thaw of 1916, harked back to 
the winters of 1888 and 1862. 

In 1888, pioneer residents say, 
they weren’t concerned with pow- 
er failures — three feet of snow 
fell on the level, the Columbia 
river froze over, 50 kegs of beer 
came across on the ice and the 
stage made daily runs across the 
river for about three weeks with} 
18 passengers pulled by three 
horses. 

The winter of '62 saw the snow 
more consistent; reports indicac- 
ed; it began in November and 
didn’t leave the ground unti) 
March — and flour jumped to $50} 
\a barrel. 


